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high position and of large services to mankind the outward forms of 

religion and gradually to elevate them into the place once held by the 

old gods of the state. While this homage was at first the expression of 

a belief, not in a divinity, but in "something that you can treat as such," 

it could not fail in the end to react upon the accepted notions of deity. 

Anything that Professor Fowler has to say on topics connected with 

Roman religion is always of value because of his wide and accurate 

knowledge of this field. The present volume, however, while it contains 

much valuable material, gives evidence of hasty composition and in this 

respect falls below the standard set by his Gifford Lectures on the 

Religious Experience of the Roman People. 

Ralph Hermon Tukey 
William Jewell College 



RELIGIONS OF INDIA 

Of this new series 1 of studies on the religions of India two volumes 
have just appeared and six more are announced. The object of the 
series is thus expressed in the editorial preface: 

(1) They endeavour to work in the sincere and sympathetic spirit of science. 
.... (2) They seek to set each form of Indian religion by the side of Chris- 
tianity in such a way that the relationship may stand out clear. Jesus Christ 
has become to them the light of all their seeing, and they believe Him destined 
to be the light of the world. They are persuaded that sooner or later the age- 
long quest of the Indian spirit for religious truth and power will find in Him 

at once its goal and a new starting-point If there be readers to whom 

this motive is unwelcome, they may be reminded that no man approaches 
the study of a religion without religious convictions, either positive or negative. 
.... It is possible that to some minds there may seem to be a measure of 
incompatibility between these two motives. The writers, however, feel 
otherwise. 

There is no doubt that those actively in touch with Indian life are 
better prepared to explain and interpret the religions of India than those 
who have only book-knowledge, but the comparison with Christianity 
as an absolute standard involves a loss of historical and evolutionary 
perspective which, in many subtle ways, interferes with a sympathetic 
understanding of the development of Indian religions. There is not 
"a measure of incompatibility" between the two motives; such a 
comparison is utterly fatal to logic. This is well exemplified in the 

1 " The Religious Quest of India." Edited by J. N. Farquhar and H. D. Griswold. 
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first book to be mentioned, which, in carrying out the second motive, 
abandons the historical and analytical attitude which is admirably 
maintained in the first part, and becomes at once apologetic and dog- 
matic. Is it at all necessary for a man to approach a religion with 
"religious convictions, either positive or negative"? Does a scientist 
who is working with a "sincere and sympathetic spirit" approach a new 
problem of physics or chemistry with positive or negative convictions 
to begin with ? 

Macnicol's volume 1 lays a welcome emphasis on the theistic side of 
Hindu religion, a side which has been too much subordinated to its 
monistic and pantheistic elements. Hindu rationalism works over the 
religions into philosophies and dogmas which are largely pantheistic; 
but parallel to this, from the most ancient times, went popular religions 
developing from polydemonism and polytheism toward a unity, toward 
a theism. This is just as characteristic an expression of the Hindu spirit 
as is Monism or Pantheism. The descriptive part of the book is based 
on careful, critical reading and is admirably done. 

Macnicol makes for Theism the "three great postulates of God, 
freedom, and immortality" and insists on an eternal moral order as a 
basis (pp. 7 and 220). He forgets that morals and religion are not neces- 
sarily connected. In the East, morals have nearly always yielded to 
religion. In the West, religion has nearly always yielded to ethics. 
The Hindu has, for the most part, yielded passively to the overwhelming 
forces of nature; has not made a progressive conquest of nature and 
reached a pragmatic truth of living half-way between abstract ideas 
and a mere yielding to nature as it is. In the West, civilization begins 
where nature ends and builds on nature as a foundation. The more 
energetic individual builders in India have founded systems which have 
lost their vitality and have run out and been swallowed up in a wilder- 
ness of sand just as the energetic torrents from the surrounding moun- 
tains lose themselves in the desert of Chinese Turkestan. This process 
will continue until the desert is changed. A mere change of creed cannot 
change the whole life of a people. The change must begin with the 
social, economic, and intellectual life of the people. Is not a higher form 
of religion an effect rather than the cause of progress ? 

In his criticism of karma and the difficulty of finding a place beside 
it for a free, ethical, personal God, Macnicol does not face squarely the 
difficulty of Christian dogma in placing a free, ethical, personal God over 

1 Indian Theism from the Vedic to the Muhammedan Period. By Nicol Macnicol. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1915. xvi+292 pages. 6s. 
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against the laws of nature. He sums up his position in the following 
words (p. 227): 

It is the claim of the Christian interpreter of the meaning of the world that 
history reveals the operation of supernatural powers which transcend and 
annul the lower laws of nature. It is his claim that in the lives of nations that 
have been called to great tasks of civilization, and that respond to the call, 
the ordinary laws of declension and decay are arrested and a "rejuvenescence," 
"a new era of vision of power," comes to them which can only be explained as 

the replenishing of their life from the Source of life In such a region 

the laws that are called karma lie, like the kindred laws of nature, "like a 
foolish wilful dream." 

Are such passages as these at all consonant with the motives set forth 
in the editorial preface ? After a rigorous criticism of Indian mysticism 
is it not naive to shift at once to a mysticism which is just as vague and 
indefinite? Does Cankara, whose doctrine Macnicol calls fraudulent, 
do more than precisely this ? Does he do more than regard the empirical 
world as a dream ? 

It is easy in comparing two things to compare the best in one thing 
with the worst in the other. Comparisons very adverse to Indian 
religions are made between the moral side of Christianity and the erotic 
side of Hinduism. Such a comparison forgets that in India everything 
is given a religious sanction. Religion in the East is a much more 
inclusive term than religion in the West; it includes many things which 
to us are purely social. The erotic elements which in India are given 
religious sanction should be compared to our social evil, which falls 
entirely outside of religion. Why lay so much emphasis on what is 
really a part of Indian social life and never mention the corresponding 
thing which forms a large part of our own social life ? 

Macnicol (p. 220) postulates "freedom" as a necessity of Theism. 
To many sincere minds Theism is utterly incompatible with "freedom." 
In such matters "ought" has no place. 

Much confusion is caused by the loose way in which the word 
"intellectual" is used. If by "intellectual" is meant the kind of con- 
sciously directed thinking which brings about a progressive adaptation 
to nature, as opposed to what James calls "associative thinking," Hindu 
thought belongs almost exclusively to the latter category. On p. 249 it 
is said: "A type of religion which views 'knowledge' as the highest 
means to the attainment of its purpose is to be found strongly established 
among the theistic doctrines of India." This is true only of early 
Brahmanism. The later systems emphasize "knowledge" only as a 
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preparation. Even the Vedanta, the Samkhya, the Nyaya, and the 
Vaic esjka, in spite of their efforts to remain rational or empirical, end 
by a transfer to mysticism, to a flash of intuition in which the thought 
merges into a feeling. 

Cankara's device (p. 98) is not " fraudulent " at all. His own reason 
and feeling did not declare it to be untrue. The author would do well 
to read James's On a Certain Blindness in Human Beings and Steven- 
son's The Lantern-Bearers. "To one who has not the secret of the 
lanterns the scene upon the links is meaningless." 

Was it the faith itself that changed Nanak's followers into the Sikhs 
or did they adopt the faith because of certain characteristic traits in 
themselves ? If Nanak had lived in Southern India, would the Dravi- 
dians have adopted his teachings? Do not men seek out and adopt 
what appeals to their own natures? Macnicol sees mere shadowy 
shells moving across the face of Indian religion. The joy in the hearts 
of the figures is concealed from him. This must always be the case 
when one investigates the thoughts and feelings of others from a negative 
point of view. 

"Criticism and Derogation" would be a better name for the last 
chapter than "Criticism and Appreciation." The whole tenor of the 
chapter reminds one of the conversation which George Borrow reports 
as having taken place in a little inn in Wales: 

I asked him on what ground he imagined he should be lost; he replied on 
the ground of being predestined to be lost. I asked him how he knew he was 
predestined to be lost; whereupon he asked me how I knew I was to be saved; 
I told him I did not know I was to be saved, but trusted I should be so by 
belief in Christ who came into the world to save sinners, and that if he believed 
in Christ he might be as easily saved as myself, or any other sinner who believed 
in Him. 

Borrow's trust became to him a naive dogmatism which ruled out the 
trust of the other man. 

Most of us do act according to the words which Macnicol puts into 
Cankara's mouth (p. 99): "Believe for practical ends what all the time 
is metaphysically false." The West is no exception. Sometimes it 
seems as though the most important creations of the human mind were 
made in an effort to escape from its reason. 

One misses a chapter on the Puranas; but they are so large and 
diffuse that they almost defy treatment. One of the most pressing needs 
is a careful study of the Puranas and of the many works which treat of 
local cults. 
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Mrs. Stevenson's book 1 brings us to the best objective treatment of 
Jainism that has as yet been written. It is not a cut-and-dried discus- 
sion of Jain dogma, but a description of Jainism as a living religion based 
on long and patient study and thoroughly adequate material. 

Amongst her Indian friends, the writer wouldlike to thank two Jaina pandits, 
who successively lectured to her in R&Jkot (Kathiawad) almost daily during a 
period of seven years, for the patience and lucidity with which they expounded 

their creed In her study of Jainism, however, the writer is not only 

indebted to pandits, but also to nuns in various Apasara, to officiants in 
beautiful Jaina temples, to wandering monks, happy-go-lucky Jaina schoolboys 
and thoughtful students, as well as to grave Jaina merchants and their 
delightful wives. 

In her treatment of the ascetic and negative sides of Jainism Mrs. 
Stevenson is too prone to forget the many prosperous Jaina merchants 
and the abundance of Jaina architecture and profane literature. Jain 
stories reflect a thriving objective life too. Everywhere the unconscious 
vital energy of man proves to be stronger than theory and system. Is 
it quite fair to emphasize the discrepancies in India and pass over the 
discrepancies between Western theory and practice? 

If Rhys Davids (Buddhist India) be correct in his deductions from 
the Jataka stories, the lot of the common people in the sixth and fifth 
centuries was not hideous with suffering and oppression as Mrs. Steven- 
son says on p. 3. 

The last chapter is entitled "The Empty Heart of Jainism. " Those 
Jains who felt conscious, as she reports, that their hearts were empty 
had outgrown their faith. That is all. The devout Jain is singularly 
unconscious himself that his heart is empty. 

Walter Eugene Clark 
Univeksity of Chicago 



McGIFFERT'S RISE OF MODERN RELIGIOUS IDEAS 

This book,* based upon the Earl Lectures given by the author before 
the Pacific Theological Seminary at Berkeley, California, in 191 2, is the 
second of a series of works on modern theology being published under 
the editorship of Dr. J. M. Whiton. The author's aim, as stated in the 

1 The Heart of Jainism. By Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1915. xxiv+336 pages. 7s.6d. 

1 The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas. By A. C. McGiffert. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1915. x+3'S pages. $1.50. 



